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Half the Race 


HE adult males in four states are about to vote 

on whether women shall express their opinions 

on the cost of living, the public schools, pure milk, 

and the conditions under which girls work in fac- 

tories. Our argument today is addressed mainly to 

those who wish to keep the old feminine character- 
isties alive. 

We are approaching the end of a period. Twenty- 
five years ago woman’s rebellion against obstructive 
Toryism was represented mainly by persons who were 
not especially feminine. They were individualistic, 
warlike, concentrated. Today it is no longer a move- 
ment of crusaders or specialists. It is participated 
in by hundreds of thousands of the maternal, nest- 
building, self-devoting type that has always been 
man’s ideal. It is a movement by women in general. 
It is no effort to parallel man, to repeat his tenden- 
cies. It is a recognition by women that economy, 
morals, and happiness have always been her business, 
and that in the twentieth century those questions are 
decided in the school, the factory, the amusement 
hall, as well as in the house. Fight against this in- 
evitable step, this modern form of an all-time 
function, and you force women to be combative, 
vhich is the last thing they wish to be. Their whole 
structure makes them wish peace, devotion, pa- 
tience. Give them the vote and you will see in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, 
what you have seen for forty years, as the number 
of suffrage states has increased to the present twelve. 
You will see woman taking a woman’s interest in 
public affairs, not a man’s. It is not giving the vote 
to woman that accentuates any non-feminine quali- 
ties, but making her fight for it. The intelligent, 
therefore, among those who wish the distinctive sex 
characteristics preserved as fully as may be, will 
vote to give to woman now what she is sure to have 
one time or another. They will not force years more 
of campaigning on her. They will follow now the dic- 
tates of reason. They will accept a condition already 
existing in so large a part of the United States and 
giving such satisfaction. By removing an absurd and 
artificial obstacle from woman’s normal work in the 
modern world they will make that work easier, more 
sympathetic. Give woman every. chance, and in the 
overwhelming majority of cases her choice will be 
to play the traditional part of woman. Her desire is 
not to rival man but to cooperate with and supple- 
ment him. The more she has to do with making the 
world, the more will she seek to protect that dis- 
tinction, threatened by the ruthless mechanics and 








competition of our age. Violent specialization and 
competition are hateful to her, as they make against 
the humaner spirit. You can’t in these days main- 
tain the feminine elements in life by oppression. 


You may keep them by letting women help you find 
the way. 


Massachusetts 


REAT is Respectability. Inviolate is she, and 
eternal. Sing, O Muse. 

The outlook in Massachusetts is none too good. 
Governor Walsh has served the state. He is not a 
colossus, but he has done well. No money interest 
has come near him. He has been free also from the 
smaller, less insidious interests of machine politics, 
religion, race, class. Recognizing the Governor’s 
strength, the Republicans have put forward a very 
attractive and cultivated man. It was no time for 
rough work. This same Congressman McCall, of 
long record, distinct personality and high standing, 
was turned down by the same bunch of insiders not 
many months ago. They wanted a man more 
definitely their own then, and they beat Mr. McCall 
cvernight and sent Weeks to the Senate, whence 
they are now trying to groom him for the Presidency. 
In the present situation they are glad to have the 
use of a man who does not take their orders but whose 
tastes are such that they are confident he will not 
run amuck. The head wire-puller just now is the 
redoubtable Winslow, of shoe-machinery power, the 
most dangerous man in the state, more influential in 
the invisible government today than Winsor, Gaston 
or Weeks. The invisible ones are all against the 
Governor, as are the respectable ones. Irish Catholics 
do not dine on the Back Bay or Beacon Hill. When 
Mr. Bird held out the olive branch to this aggrega- 
tion what a farce he made of the word Progressive! 
The big P was needed with a vengeance. The only 
terms demanded for surrender were a little decorative 
language in the platform. 

Good old Massachusetts. Bright is her record, but 
she has her weakness, like the rest of us. She loves 
cultivated and well-bred gentlemen; she loves a 
decorous surface; she dislikes the unclassy mob. The 
New Haven a few years since, or the Shoe Machinery 
forces now, may run the state if only things are done 
decently, with conservative manners. 

Seriously enough, it will be a disaster for Massa- 
chusetts if she throws over a tested progressive 
governor, free of entanglements, and allows the most 
malign influences in the state to stalk into power in 
the shadow of a respected personality. 
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M® WHEELER showed up Mr. Hearst more or 
less considerably last week, as far as journalistic 
faking is concerned. His political faking is not less 
persistent. The latest example is his part in the New 
York election. He blarts against the short ballot, 


the most important reform in election machinery now | 


before the people, because he can thus play on igno- 
rant prejudice and muddle-headed thinking. 
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makes a special effort for a man named O’Loughlin, 
second-rate professional office-seeker, because 
©’Loughlin wears his livery. 

Somebody in the audience rises to ask why an 
all-wise Providence allows so much money and so 
many newspapers to be controlled by a man like Mr. 
Hearst. The answer is the same that wise parents make 
to their children about mosquitoes. We don’t know. 


a 


To Democrats in New York 


HOSE Democrats who wish their party to be im- 


portant again will not vote for Judge Swann for | 
_ the answer of Serbia and of the Tsar’s proposal to 


district attorney. That office has nothing to do 


with party lines. It is filled as satisfactory as it has | 


ever been in the whole history of the city. The Re- 
publicans have been wise enough to nominate Mr. 
Perkins. The Tammany organization has done what 
it loves to do—what it did when it nominated Judge 
McCall for mayor. It has chosen a weak mortal 
with the title of Judge to hide behind, which is 
enough to fool a certain number of docile voters. 
The Progressives, for some reason best known to 
their own gigantic brains, did not indorse Perkins. 
For whoever believes in filling local offices for fit- 
ness, not for national party labels, all possible as- 
sistance toward the election of Mr. Perkins is a duty. 


To the independent New York voter the path of | 


reason is clear: 
Vote for the Constitution. 
Vote for Perkins. 
Vote for the fusion aldermen. 


Red Blood 


OBODY shall deny to our much esteemed friend, 
the famous Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, a high 
rating in virility. 
“pernicious patience.” In a manly tone of voice it says: 
“But some of these days he must Do Something. 
Strict Accountability, used to a square-shouldered, 
fighting nation like Germany does not mean winking 
the other eye. It will soon be up to our beloved 
President either to stand by his words ‘strict ac- 
countability,’ or to qualify them by adding, 
“‘O well—of course—if,’ and letting it go at that.” 
No explanation is given of these square-shouldered 
words. Most of us supposed Germany had been 
pretty firmly although patiently handled by us on the 





He | 


submarine issue. Also most of us took the Dumba 
recall to indicate an intention of having our way. 
Is the Gazette one of those who think it a disgrace 
to obtain our rights without suitable accompaniment 
of biting and yelling? 


Comedy 


@ THIS sad world a little silver lining comes 

across our vision every week through perusal of 
the Fatherland. No comic paper do we read with 
greater regularity. In the last issue to reach our 
desk is the demand that Secretaries Lane and Wilson 
resign from the cabinet because they were born in 
Canada. At the hour of going to press they had not 
resigned. The same issue attacks Secretary Daniels 
for not putting German-Americans on his Naval 
Advisory Board. Considering what the German- 
Americans have been doing of late, that complaint is 
too funny to laugh at. Why not make Mr. Barth- 
oldt Secretary of War? The exposure of the German 
and Austrian plots in this country has had many 


' uses; not least among them being that it has made 


the Fatherland funnier than it was before. 


German Women and Shells 


| igualnennes speak of how little the outside 

world really knows of conditions in Germany, 
and the comment is justified; but our ignorance_ of 
Germany is as nothing compared to that of the Ger- 
mans about everything that does not take place un- 





It charges the President with | 


der their eyes. Perhaps their entire ignorance of 


refer the matter to the Hague are the most weighty 
among the many errors of fact inflicted on them, 
| although the idea that England engineered the war 
is important as well as ludicrous. For a smaller illus- 
tration, however, nothing could be more striking and 
touching than the way German women have be- 
haved toward Americans traveling in Germany. 
Mourning for husbands, brothers, sons, they have as 
in a chorus now for half a year told Americans, and 
especially American women, that our deadly ammu- 
nition did it. They have believed what their leaders 
told them. 





Mr. Walsh’s Report 


OME weeks ago we expressed disappointment in 

the result of the work of the Commission on In- 

dustrial Relations. A reader from Massachusetts now 
writes us: 


I wish to protest against the editorial on the re- 
| port of Mr. Walsh as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. I have no doubt 
that Senator Gallinger, whom Harper’s Weekly 
says has been in Congress for twenty years and 
never been right once, will endeavor to suppress 
this report by reducing the number of copies 
printed. This report is condemned by the con- 
servative papers with which Harper’s Weekly al- 
most never agrees. 

It seems to me that your criticism is that the re- 
port has not advocated an expensive extension of 
Government by Commission designed to quiet the 
symptoms of industrial disease, and that you have 
overlooked the fact that the report of the Com- 
mission, has put its finger on the disease itself. 


It is a frequent attribute of the mind, when it finds 
someone else disagreeing with its conclusions, to make 
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up reasons that are easy to knock down. Our criti- 
cism certainly had nothing to do one way or the other 
with “Government by Commission.” It seemed clear 
enough even for a schoolboy to understand that what 
we discussed was the loss of public confidence 
brought about by the way the so-called investigations 
were conducted. Agitation undoubtedly serves its 
purpose, but we held that the government and the 
public did not appoint Mr. Walsh to take from the 
beginning the réle of an agitator, but rather of an 
investigator, and a calm recommender. He chose to 
assume, practically, that he knew all about it already, 
and that it was waste of time to do anything except 
stir up the public. Perhaps he did know all about it 
already, but it remains our opinion, nevertheless, that 
in taking this particular course of conduct, he lost the 
interest and the confidence with which his work was 
followed at the beginning. 


Carranza 


LMOST from the beginning of the present 
~*% troubles in Mexico we have expressed our view 
of Carranza. We have regretted his prickliness 
about the United States, but explained how natural 
it was, considering the views of his people. Of his 
general make-up we spoke over a year ago, on August 
Ist, 1914, as follows: 


With the passing of the Cientificos from Mexico 
ought to go the idea of government by the man 
on horseback. In its place must come government 
by law. The more quickly the military idea is 
eradicated the sooner will a measure of happiness 
be restored to the Mexican people. Into Car- 
ranza’s hands has been committed the shaping of 
civil government. He is not a picturesque figure. 
He has always put forward his ideas rather than 
his personality. His sense of responsibility in a 
very difficult position sometimes makes him balky 
in dealing with us. He cannot afford to make 
any mistake in his relations to the great power in 
the north. He works quietly and stubbornly, but 
efficiently, toward orderly government. When 
fighting is over, and the long and difficult ex- 
ecutive work of restoring order to the finances 
and the government of Mexico is begun, that 
much afflicted country must depend for its leader- 
ship upon a man whose principal interest is not 
in war, nor in the glamour of war, but in law and 
peace. 


Our views of Carranza have not changed. He is 
not an easy man for the United States to deal with, 
but we believe him to be honest, able, and repre- 


sentative of the desires and needs of the majority 
of his people. 


France 


OTHING said since the war began has had in it 
more of the quality of poetic truth than Lord 





Cromer’s declaration that if France should be over- 
come the world would lose its smile. 


PILLING ink when ideas are short leads fre- 
quently to folly. The Montgomery, Alabama, 
Advertizer has made an exhibition of itself at our ex- | 
pense, but principally at its own. It wrenches one | 
sentence from its context, which is an easy and 
familiar trick. That sentence is “The greatest molly- 
coddle of all time is Jesus.” It observes that: | 
1—Jesus Christ is ridiculed in the editorial. 
2.—The editor is not satisfied with the stand Christ | 
took. | 
3.—The Weekly defends the feminist movement. 
Actually the editorial stated merely that Hamlet, 


Filling Space , | 





the thinker and doubter, was more interesting than 
Fortinbras, the unhesitating man of action, and then 
it said: 


It is not change of rulers that gives to this 
naughty world a value interfused with everything, 
even with calamity. It is not Fortinbras, but 
Hamlet, who makes of life a haven for the mind, 
a place stained with the white radiance of eternity. 
And among those who are skeptical of force, there 
is one greater even than Hamlet. The great 
mollycoddle of all time is Jesus. 


It makes no difference that the Advertizer chose to 





make an irreverent and shallow ass of itself. The 
world is full of such. Nor are our sympathies luke- 
warm to our fellow journalists when vacancy forces 
them to emit words of little meaning. We know how 
it is ourselves. The space must be filled at any 
cost. The presses will not wait. After all, if a news- 
paper never does anything worse than making up 
nonsense and wasting ink in order to meet emergen- 
cies, its record may be called comparatively sound. 


When? 


PEN ye the gates, that the righteous nation, 
Even the nation which keepeth faith, may enter in. 

Salvation shall be thy walls and bulwarks, 

And thy gates Praise. 

I will make thine officers Peace, 

And thy rulers Righteousness. 

For thou shalt be redeemed with Justice 

And established with Righteousness. 

And the abundance of salvation, wisdom, and knowl- 

edge 
Shall be the strength and stability of thy times. 


Behold, I will extend peace to thee like a river, 
And glory among nations like an overflowing stream. 
Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
Desolation nor destruction within thy borders. 


Thou shalt be far from oppression, for thou shalt 
not fear; 
And from terror, for it shall not come nigh thee. 
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Postal Savings 


and the War 


By ALBERT S. BURLESON 


Postmaster General. 


UBSTANTIALLY all deposits in the Postal Savings 
System represent the savings of wage-earners who 
will not patronize private institutions, but who have 


confidence in the government. This is particularly true 
of foreign-born patrons of the postal banks, who con- 
stitute three-fifths of the depositors and who own sev- 
enty-two per cent of the deposits. 

Many thousands of the foreign-born residents of the 
United States were accustomed to remit their savings 
for safe-keeping to the countries whence they came, until 
the European war put an abrupt end to this practise. 
On a large scale, the war diverted these accumulations 
to the American postal banks. An exceedingly large 
sum, therefore, which otherwise would have gone abroad, 
was kept in this country and released through the postal 
banks at a most critical time to the uses of American 
commerce and industry. The European war has given 
new and convincing evidence of the economic value of 
the Postal Savings System. 

During August, 1914, the first month of the war, the 
net gain of postal savings exceeded $4,000,000. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, last, the average monthly 
increase of deposits at postal banks was $1,800,000. The 
total increase of deposits for the year was $22,240,437. 

Today there are about 540,000 depositors with more 
than $68,000,000 to their credit. Since the war began 
150,000 people have been added to the lists of deposi- 
tors. Every state made a substantial gain during the 
last fiscal year except North Dakota, which fell behind 


slightly. The six states recording the largest increases 

of deposits and the amounts gained by each follow: 
“Ek, a ee rer $12,001,588 
EN -n.vneebine emeeeames 1,335,944 
POUMSyIVARIA 666 cc cccsscess 1,143,273 
Massachusetts ...........005 918,550 
er 899,723 
ee eer Tr 757,751 


The unprecedented increase is directly due to peculiar 
conditions caused by the war. 

After other agencies failed, postal banks have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the tendency of the immigrant 
either to hide his savings or send them abroad. It is 
conservatively estimated that at least half of the total 
sum now on deposit in the postal banks would have gone 
to Europe but for the facilities now afforded by the gov- 
ernment. Here, then, is $34,000,000 cash made available 
to the business world of the United States which other- 
wise would have passed into foreign hands and foreign 
enterprises. Of the remaining $34,000.000, practically all 
would have lain idle in dark and musty hiding-places. 

The allegiance of the immigrant follows his bank ac- 
count; and now, in round numbers, 300,000 of them— 
some naturalized, some not naturalized—have put their 


SY 





hard-won surplus of earnings, money obtained for the 
most part by hand labor, in the keeping of the American 
government. They have become stockholders in an 
American institution. Just so long as the foreign ele- 
ment sends its surplus abroad, just so long do its mem- 
bers plan to return to the various lands of their birth 
as soon as they have laid by a competence. If already 
a citizen of the United States, the foreign-born resident 
who enters the Postal Savings System will gain a new 
and deeper sense of close relationship with the land oi 
his adoption, and hence become a better citizen. If not 
yet a citizen, he will feel that the United States never- 
theless is his protector and friend; hence he will be the 
more disposed to think of this country as his country, 
and take out first papers. 


TNCIDENTS of almost daily occurrence are strength- 

ening the confidence of our alien population in the 
postal banking system. A year ago last July, a Russian 
subject, Felix Samuelis, 22 years old, was drowned in the 
Susquehanna river at Wilkes-Barre. He had $90 on 
deposit in the postal bank at Wilkes-Barre. The 
funeral expenses were borne by the D. L. K. Kestuzzia 
Society. The only heirs were the young man’s father 
and mother, residing at Buda, Omina Tomaszbuda, gov- 
ernment of Sumalki, Russia. The Russian Imperial 








Consul General at New York City assisted the postal 
authorities in locating the heirs, and in order that pay- 
ment of the deposit might be properly made, the Post- 
master General requested the Secretary of State to ob- 
tain the signatures of the father and mother to the dead 
son’s certificates of deposit. After this was done througl 
the American consul at Warsaw, the postmaster 0! 
Wilkes-Barre, last January, was authorized to pay to 
Jukundia and Antonia Samuelis $90 by international 
money order. 

The foreign-language newspapers published in_ this 
country, I am glad to say, are friendly and exceedingly 
useful to the Postal Savings System. Such little stories 
as the above are taken up in the foreign-language paper 
and travel far. Among their readers a feeling of gen- 
uine fondness for, as well as confidence in, the Americal 
government is the natural result. The system is a po- 
tential aid in bringing about a genuine and a healthy 
assimilation of the alien peoples who seek homes amon 
us. 

Successful as it is, the Postal Savings System stil 
falls short of conferring upon the public its full possible 
benefit. An old man recently called the postmaster ¢! 
Genesee, Idaho, to the postal-savings window of thi 
office and, pulling a large baking-powder can from ott 
of his coat pockets, he asked to make deposit in the 
Genesee postal bank. The postmaster noticed that tle 
can felt heavy, but had no idea that it contained a larg 
sum of money. After counting, he found the content 
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amounted to $1200 in gold and silver coin. The post- 

aster was compelled fo advise this would-be depositor 
th ef Hous ge a ie $100 for deposit during a 
calehdat “month. * Phuc. in order to transfer the $1200 
from that baking-powder can into the custody of the 
United States government and then into American trade 
‘ind industry, it was necessary that the man deposit at 
the rate of $100 a month until*he had $500 to his credit; 
that he then put the $500 into postal-savings bonds; 
and that he then repeat the process until the $1200 was 
absorbed. 

At Toms Creek, Virginia, only a few months ago, 
an illiterate miner asked for em private talk with the post- 
master. He said that for three years his wife had car- 
ried a thousand dollars with her day and night, and 
that now he had convinced her it would be wisest to put 
the money in the Toms Creek postal bank. The post- 
master persuaded the miner to make a deposit of $100, 
and told him to come back a month later and put in 


another $100. Up to date he has not returned. 


From reports of postmasters it is possible to multiply 
instances of this sort ad infinitum. The difficulty lies in 
the statutory restrictions which limit the amount that 


‘can be accepted from a depositor to $100 a month and 


to $500 in all. These restrictions have occasioned bitter 


disappointment in thousands of instances. 


Mr. Frank D. Baker, postmaster of Flint, Michigan, 
is the director in one of the local banks of his city. 
“IT have been naturally interested and curious as to 
where the money went that this office could not accept 
on account of these limitations,” writes Mr. Baker in a 
report to the department. “My experience is that the 
patrons of postal savings, on account of an inborn prej- 
udice against banks in general, will not deposit their 
money in them, but carry the excess on their persons 
or in their homes. Many, on being informed of the 
amounts they are limited to, refuse to make a deposit 
at all, taking the proffered money home with them. The 
five banks of the city are comparatively very strong 
institutions and there has not been a bank failure in 
the past forty years, so that there is no local reason why 
depositors should be particularly distrustful. I think 
the limitation to $100 a month and a $500 maximum 
greatly reduces the volume of business that might be 
done.” 

The postmaster of Leadville, Colorado, states that it 
is a frequent occurrence at his office to receive for de- 
posit bills and currency which smell of hoarding places 
underground and which have been kept in musty boxes 





or in some dark corner of an unaired cellar. Often the 
bills have to be placed in the sunlight to remove the 
odor. In many cases, once the decision to trust such 
savings to the postal banks is reached, the amount ex- 
ceeds that which the postmaster can accept in one de- 
posit. Then the question is whether the person asking 
a place of safe-keeping will leave a portion of his sav- 
ings with the postmaster and take home the remainder. 
As I have indicated, experience has shown that the ma- 
jority of applicants dislike to make this division, and 
hence refuse to make a deposit. 

The postmaster of Butte, Montana, has reported that 
during the first sixty days from the opening of the Postal 
Savings System at that office deposits amounting to more 
than $150,000 were refused because of the legal re- 
strictions. St. Paul, Minnesota, has received innumer- 
able applications from individuals who desire to deposit 
insurance payments ranging up to $2000, but who will 
not deposit fractional amounts. 

I appealed to Congress a year ago for relief from this 
situation, and the postal service bill, which failed to pass 
in the closing hours of Congress, carried a provision for 
the acceptance of larger deposits. I am informed that 
the Senate and House conferees were in accord on this 
provision, which would have accommodated thousands 
of persons desiring to become postal depositors and have 
allayed further agitation of the subject. I shall renew 
my recommendation to the next Congress that the pres- 
ent embarrassing restrictions be relaxed, and am confi- 
dent of favorable action. 


HE present precautionary limitations of law were 
adopted because the service was new to this country, 
and it was thought best to go slow. Now, however, it 
is clear that the interest of the public will be best served 
by modifying the restrictions. Hence the department 
now recommends that the maximum balance which may 
be accepted be placed at $2000, limiting interest-bearing 
accounts to $1000. I think it conservative to say that 
at least $25,000,000 in currency is now withheld from 
circulation because its holders, owing to the restrictive 
regulations, have been unable to take full advantage 
of the Postal Savings System. 

One of the gratifying results of four years’ expericnce 
in postal banking lies in the fact that the apprehension 
at the outset that the new system would draw large 
sums from business uses has been completely dissipated. 
Those who at one time feared the system are no longer 
hostile, but on the contrary are friendly. 





What’s in a Name 


There is one man in the country, besides John A. Patten, who knows what “medicine” goes 


into “Wine of Cardui,”’ and what profit comes out of it. 


This man, for years, was manufacturing 


chemist for the Chattanooga Medicine Company, makers of “Wine of Cardui.” He feels that he 


will be performing a real service in giving the public the benefit of his expert knowledge. 


The 


first of three articles by this man, covering the manufacture and sale of “Wine of Cardw” and 


“Black Draught,” will appear in the nezt issue, 
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Birds of Paree-dise 


; Behind the scenes at the Belle Armstrong Whitney Fashion Show. A mere man’s impression of the 
jt Supermannikins, 
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A Plea From Bulgaria’s Queen 


(Queen Eleonora is a well-informed and enlightened woman, with many friends in this country. Like 
many other Bulgarians, she feels that her country is not fully understood in the United States, and was 
contemplating a trip over here when the outbreak of the European war prevented. The following letter 
has just been received from one of her close American friends: 


RAY forgive me if again I lay my 
P troubles before you, but I turn to 

you, knowing that you always have 
a warm heart for Bulgaria and for her 
needs. One of these, and a most urgent 
one, is a real train‘ng school for sick 
nurses, working on American methods 
and lines. Our wars have shown how 
much we do want trained nurses. Those 
whom I could provide were more a 
pis aller, and, with all their good will 
and devotion, could never do thorough 
work. When Professor Dutton, Colum- 
bia College, New York, was here with 
the Carnegie Commission to invest*gate 
into our “atrocities,” things were talked 
over with him, and he most kindly vol- 
unteered to interest the American Red 
Cross in our cause, who arranged that a 
teacher in that line, Miss Scott Hay, was 
to be sent to us. 

As you are aware, it was planned for 
me to come to America then, and in put- 
ting our scheme before your authorities, 
I had hoped to obtain some substantial 
help to carry it out. War broke out and 
all these plans were upset. Miss Hay 
was sent with a sanitary unit of the 
American Red Cross to Russia, where 
she worked until now; from there she 
came here, first only to have a look at 
things, but Mr. Bicknell, a delegate of 
your Red Cross, who was here the other 
day, seemed to think it better for her to 
rema‘n, once here, and to begin work as 
soon as possible. So we set about to 
clean and furnish a ward in the Alex- 
andre Hospital, Sophia, for her and her 
pupils, of whom there will be six or 
seven. That will take two months at least, 





Eleonora, Queen of Bulgaria. 


the whole place having been overrun 
by infectious diseases. Miss Hay went 
meanwhile to the American College, 
Samokoff, to learn our language. 

To establish this Itt'e school now 
raises great difficulties and expenses; to 
maintain it, although I have a small 


capital (60,000 fra.) for that purpose, 
will also be very difficult, as I cannot, 
after our misfortunes, force the govern- 
ment to come to the front in that mat- 
ter, as it ought to have done—and the 
help for which I looked to America | 
could not get. So, I thought, if you 
could interest good people of your ac- 
quaintance just to help us over the dif- 
ficulties of the beginning of this little 
school, in which your Red Cross is also 
interested, having sent the teacher, that 
we may be able to cover the expenses of 
the first installation, and, by and by, to 
keep that small capital increasing. It 
would really be an American concern, 
the pupils almost all recruiting from the 
American colleges, in that way again 
representing a means of influence of cul- 
ture, as for so many years, in sO many 
instances, Bulgaria has enjoyed through 
American generosity. 

I am perfectly aware that the moment 
is ill-chosen to turn for help to America, 
so heavily burdened with care for those 
who suffer by the terrible world war; 
but then, we also are sufferers, and you 
do know how poor we are! If you 
could come to the rescue of that little 
school-undertaking now, I would gladly 
replace the money a few years hence, as 
I am perfectly convinced that Bulgaria 
cannot be left in the miserable and 
throttled condition in which she is 
now. Would you answer to my appeal, 
please do so through the Bulgarian 
Minister at Washington, Mr. Tan- 
aretoff, or by way of the American 
legation at Bucharest. Again pardon 
me for troubling you at such a time; my 
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Bulgaria has been playing so critical a réle in the Balkans of late that attentive Americans are anz- 
jous to know more about the character of the Balkans and the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the 
way Bulgaria has been acting. We shall publish a special article on this subject next week, with interest- 


ing photographs. 
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The Arrowrock dam. 





ashing In on Natural Wealth 


By M. F. CUNNINGHAM 


ETTLERS on the Boise irrigation 

project in Idaho accord high praise 

to the officers of the United States 
Reclamation Service for efficiency and 
economy in the completion of the Ar- 
rowrock dam and the network of canals 
for the distribution of water a full year 
in advance of the time set at the begin- 
ning of work, and at a cost $2,000,000 
under the estimate. Storage of water 
in the reservoir this year, the driest on 
record, saved the crops on 100,000 acres. 
This cashing in on our undeveloped re- 
sources was celebrated with a barbecue 
and harvest home in Boise, on October 4. 

Only those familiar with conditions 
in the semi-arid west can appreciate the 
difficulties overcome in the construction 
of this system. Early settlers had ap- 
propriated all the normal summer flow 
of the Boise river for irrigation, and 
still there was a fine body of land in 
the valley wholly without water, and use- 
less. 

By making exhaustive surveys of the 
watershed of the river, a watershed more 
than twice the area of Rhode Island, 
government experts determined that 
enough flood water was going to waste 
i winter and spring to reclaim -and ir- 
ngate 240,000 acres if impounded and 


held for the hot, dry, summer months. 

This, then, was the problem—to create 
2 mighty reserve bank high above the 
land and to pay out the liquid millions 
tc meet the I¢gitimate demands of the 
settlers. The problem has been com- 
pletely solved at 2 cost to the govern- 
ment of $12,000,000, and as a_ result 
240,000 acres of land are to be converted 
from sage-brush desert into fruitful gar- 
dens, orchards and farms. In 20 years 
the settlers will return the $12,000,000 
to the government in the way of pay- 
ments for water. 

Arrowrock dam is the key to the whole 
irrigation system. By throwing this dam 
across a narrow canyon of the river 22 
miles above Boise the builders converted 
the channel into a reservoir. This runs 
back into the mountains for 18 miles, 
and has a maximum depth of 260 feet 
at the dam. It will hold when full 
244,300 acre-feet of water, enough to 
cover 381 square miles to the depth of 
a foot. The dam is the highest ever 
built, 348.5 feet. It*starts on the solid 
granite 91.5 feet below the bed of the 
river with a thickness of 240 feet, and 
tapers to 16 feet at the top. In its con- 
struction 530,000 cubie yards of concrete 
were used. Charles H. Paul, the engineer 


in charge, estimates that if this were 
erected in the form of a shaft on a base 
10 feet square it would reach to a height 
of 29 miles. 

At one end of the dim is a spillway 
to carry off the surplus water when the 
reservoir is full. Gates in this work 
automatically so that there will never be 
danger from high water. Other gates 
at various heights in the dam, adjusted 
with scientifie precision, release the 
stored water to the stream below as it is 
needed for irrigation. It then follows 
the channel of the river for 12 miles to a 
minor dam, where it is taken out upon 
the land through canals. 

Blocking the river in this way brought 
up another problem for the government 
to solve. Above Arrowrock in the Boise 
Basin there is three billion feet of 
merchantable timber, while the mills are 
down below. As the logs are floated 
down stream it is now necessary to lift 
them over the dam. A device is under 
construction to pick up a log of any size 
or length, carry it across the top of the 
dam and deliver it into a chute leading 
down to the river below. The capacity 


of this device is 60,000,000 feet a year, 
and at this rate it will take 50 years to 
complete the job. 
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O MAP or gazetteer shows the 
speck in the geography of Mary- 
land known as Winthrop, but at 
that place the government maintains a 








Operating the taraets. 


unique institution unlike anyth:ng of the 
sort in the world. It is a mill for marks- 
manship—not a mere range for the de- 
velopment of accuracy with the rifle, but 
where coaches for riflemen are taught 
and the foundation laid for small-arms 
practise throughout the navy and marine 
corps. This is the marine corps rifle 
range and the navy school for small-arms 
coaches, if its complete official label shall 
be exposed to view, and it is located on a 
1100-acre tract of Maryland farm land 
that was locally known once as “Stump’s 
Neck,” which title did not lend itself at- 
tractively to the designation of a gov- 
ernment station. 

Every newly enlisted man in the 
marine corps is sent to the Winthrop 
range for drill as a marksman. Most of 
them come from the middle section of 
the country and have had no experience 
with the small arm, but after two weeks 
of intensive training on the range they are 


Firing at a range of 600 yards, 


A Mill for Marksmanshi 


By J. E. JENKS 


pronounced qualified. They gain ex- 

perience at the station such as they 

would encounter in actual service in the 

field—living under canvas, messing in the 
conventional style of men 
in the open, separated from 
garrison comforts and other- 
wise being initiated at an 
early stage of their career in 
the duties and _ surround- 
ings of the fighting per- 
sonnel. 

A feature of the station 
which makes it distinctive is 
the school for small-arms 
coaches, of whom some 250 
have been instructed and re- 
turned to the naval ships 
from which they were taken 
for this purpose. Men are 
selected in squads of ten 
from each vessel at such 
times as they may be spared 
without interfering with the 
work on board ship. This 
schoal is conducted daily 
from ten to twelve hours and 
the regular schedule of work 
is carried on thoroughly, in- 

cluding the firing regulations and the 


study of text-books generally in service 
use. It is not merely coaching to which 
these men are subjected in the matter oi 
small arms, but they are taken into the 
armory and instructed in the art of tak- 
ing apart and assembling rifles, auto- 
matic pistols and machine guns; for the 
work embraces machine guns as well as 
small arms, and will be extended to the 
3-inch field gun. This is to meet the 
new condition in warfare which appears 
to have developed in the conflict in 
Europe. Hereafter, the marksman must 
know of the larger weapons as well as 
the rifle. No technical detail of the busi- 
ness of firing the gun with precision and 
effect has been overlooked in the ar- 
rangement of the instruction of the 
coaches, who emerge from the course a 
Winthrop familiar with the regular navy 
qualification course and that of the army 
with pistol, machine gun, collective fire, 
the national match course, long range 
firing and so on. They perform all 
coaching for navy courses, even when the 
marines fire, and are sometimes em- 
ployed in coaching in the army courses. 
Such a station as that at Winthrop is 
bound to contribute practically to the 
preparedness of the individual for service. 


Even mimic warfare sometimes has its discomforts. 
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SCOVILL DOING A BIT OF YALE'’S 
KICKING 


This husky Eli halfback has added punt- 

ing to his other accomplishments this 

year, the said accomplishments being an 

ability to run hard, interfere, and take 

his proper share in the open passing 
game. 


ERHAPS the most fascinating of 
the gridiron problems in the east 
is that which is in process of solu- 

tion at. New Haven, where Frank Hinkey 
is in his second year as head coach. It 
is apparent that Hinkey is seeking to 
build up a system that shall do for the 
Elis what the Haughton system has done 
for Harvard. It is possible that the new 
method will bear fruit this season, but 
quite probable, in my judgment, that the 
best of Yale football will be on tap in 
the years to come. 

The Elis are alive to the most ad- 
vanced football, and quite possibly able 
to realize that they have not alone to 
teach their own men the game, but to 
make special preparation against Har- 
vard and Princeton, their dearest rivals. 
Indeed, the first indication that the Blue 
was preparing for the future lay in the 
very smart work in handling kicks in the 
game aga‘nst Maine. The way to beat 
Harvard, of course, is to ruin the Crim- 
son’s kicking game, and this can be done 
only by spilling the men who come down 
the field, and getting a good back loose— 
giving him a start. 

It was the clever way in which the 
Elis handled kicks that gave them the 
whiphand over the Maine men, and if 
they can keep it up they will be able to 
turn over to their quarterback a far 
greater latitude in the choice of plays 
than a Yale quarter has enjoyed in half 
a dozen years. Once past the forty-yard 


line there is a splendid chance to mix up 
the kicking, the passing and the run- 
ning game, and against Maine Yale was 





Football as Taught at Yale 


By HERBERT REED 


able to use the mixture 
because the Elis had 
taken thorough care of 
the kicking game of their 
opponents. The Blue 
showed something of the 
resourcefulness of the Eli elevens of the 
old days, a resourcefulness made possible 
only by the ability to get into a com- 
manding position. The Yale road through 
the season is very much uphill, but the 
start is markedly better than last year. 

The Blue seems to be in a fair way to- 
ward working out of two situations that 
have been troublesome in the past—first 
the quarterback, second the ends. It 
was not my good fortune to see Lowry, 
at the time first string quarterback, in 
action, but I did see Thompson, and 
Thompson looks more like a real quar- 
terback than any man I have seen at 
New Haven since the days of Arthur 
Howe. Thompson seems to have all the 
natural ability at quick punches into the 
line or runs that start with the threat 
to go wide and wind up in quick cut-ins 
either outside or inside tackle that 
marked the work of Aleck Wilson; but 
Wilson is a born halfback and be!ongs 
just where he is placed at present, while 
Thompson looks like a natural quarter- 
back, and a man who ean take coaching. 

There has been a change in the policy 
of teaching the Ya'e ends, apparently. 
This may account for the fact that de- 
spite a certain amount of greenness that 
is always found on the wings at the be- 
ginning of the season, the entire squad 
looks more promising than it did a year 
ago. The end coach‘ng, by the way, is in 
the hands of Brann, who was somewhat 
of an end himself. Last year’s system of 
having the ends wait at their stations a 
few yards outside of tackles has been 
abandoned, and the wing men now go 
in, perhaps crudely, but nevertheless 
with a purpose, and certainly last year 
they were either without a purpose or 
else lacked the support of a peculiar type 
of play that should have been forthcom- 
ing from the rest of the team. 

It will be well into November before 
it will be possible to make anything like 
an accurate estimate of the work of the 
Yale line. Gates, Baldridge and Way 
stood out noticeably in Yale’s opening 
game, and Way looks to be a coming 
centre. His passing is good, and he fits 
in nicely with a plan of defense that re- 
inforces the line behind the tackles with, 
in one case a centre, and in the other 2 
back. Way is fast enough, apparently, 
to make the most of a position that is 
not quite that of “loose centre” but of 
“extra defensive halfback.” The atti- 
tude of most of the men on line defense 
seems to be faulty. 

If evidence were needed that the Yale 
idea of atack is broadminded in the 
extreme, it could be found in the fact 








that the Blue has adopted the square 
formation of the backs so long and so 
successfully used by the Crimson. It 
creaks a little, and probably will not 
yield much returns until November, but 
the mere adoption of it is a confession 
that Yale now knows what Harvard has 
known for some time—that this forma- 
tion is one of the most useful in the 
game. Yale showed in the first game 
more sound formations—formations from 
which the whole game of football can 
be played—than was the case a year 
ago. The Elis have all the stereotyped 
formation, and have added thereto the 
Rugby pass, the threat of that pass. 
which is entirely distinct from the kick 
threat, and the deadly square. There is 
also evident a tendency to fi'l the back- 
field with punters, quite as Harvard 
tries to do. 

To sum up, football as it is being 
taught at Yale this year is good foot- 
ball, lasting football, interesting football. 
The Elis may or may not be beaten, but 
certain it is that they will have made 
progress along right lines. 








THE BUSINESS END OF THE PASS 


Church, one of the leading candidates 
for a wing position at New Haven, tak- 
ing the throw from the backfield. In- 
cidentally, under the tutelage of “Red” 
Brann, all the Yele ends look better than 
they did a year ago, 
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LLOYD GEORGE : 


“I can’t get him up, 


I can’t get him up-----” 





Harp Strings and Shoe Laces 


This is a true story, written by a young Mormon girl, whose name, for obvious reasons, must be with- 
held. The fact that it is true is one of our strongest reasons for printing it. 

















HERE is a story in the Talmud of 
T an obscure harper of unusual skill 

who was summoned to court that 
the king might judge of his playing. 

Now, the way of the harper lay among 
thorny paths and the distance was long 
before he could reach the king. 

As he journeyed, his sandals became 
worn by the briers, and first one harp 
string and then another was sacrificed 
to bind the sandals on his torn and bleed- 
ing feet. 

At last he reached his king. But the 
harp that should have discoursed music 
lay mute in his arms—with strings too 
few to make a melody. 

Now, the harper had no choice of 
roads to reach his king. There was but 
the single path beset with briers. Had 
there been two roads and the harper 
had chosen the rougher to try his 
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It was romance as I had dreamed it. 


strength—to test his ability to surmount 
barriers—would not his king have 
sighed: “You have done well, my son, 
and nobly, but my soul was hungry for 
the music of thy harp.” 

But this is not the story of the harper. 
This is the story of a people much 
maligned — grossly misrepresented — 
ereatly to be pitied; a people, who, like 
the harper, set forth to meet their king. 
Unlike the harper, they had a choice of 
roads. They might have chosen an easier 
road, though trying enough to test the 
best that was in them. 

With a courage born of deepest re- 
ligious convictions, they chose the rough- 
er, and unless the miracle of miracles 
transpires—will reach their king spent 
and maimed like the harper—their souls 
stripped bare to meet the baser needs of 
life, unable to sing their Maker’s praise. 


There have been those whose religious 
convictions have bade them crucify the 
flesh to subdue the spirit. My people 
have crucified their spirit to be worthy 
of a future life with God. They have 
held that the greatest preparation for 
eternity was to live a life that would 
bring out the evil traits that lie dormant 
in the human race. They believe that 
a higher celestial crown would be theirs 
because of the fiery furnace of feeling 
through which they had come, and by 
means of which they had emerged into 
the white light of peace. They believed 
that with jealousy slain—selfishness and 
envy subdued—bickerings and strife put 
beneath their feet—they might climb 
step by step over all the pettiness and 


hatred and uncharitableness into that} 
rare upland of the spirit where such 


things could not touch them. 
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That was the ideal—the theory. But 
how has it worked out? 
I give only my own experience. When 


| it came to me I was an innocent girl 
| with the joy of living in my heart that 
‘}comes only with the buoyancy of goals 
J yet to attain. 


I was ambitious as no other girl whose 


| life I have touched has known ambition. 
| All the enthusiasm of an inordinately 
/ ambitious father and mother seemed con- 
| centrated in my restless nature. 


At twenty I was head of the depart- 
ment of music at one of the largest insti- 
tutions on the coast. My appointment 
at that college was the climax of a series 
of. successful eastern experiences in the 
musical college from which I was grad- 
uated and in which my career stood out 
from the hundreds of other students. 

I had given many concerts in my home 


| state, where my career was followed with 


the keenest enthusiasm. “Here was a 
Mormon girl,” they would say, “whose 
achievements would win renown for Utah 
and help dispel the odium which had 
settled on the state.” Nothing short of 
a European triumph would I consider 
as my ultimate goal. 

In less than a year I went out of that 
college—after the whirl of conflicting 


| emotions I had been through—a worn 


and weary woman of the world. Brought 
face to face with life in the terrible 
guise of polygamy, I was subdued and 
conquered. I had seen and solved alone 
in my own girlish heart, problems of 
life that have not often been given the 


- mature mind to meet. 


I was twenty-one. I had tested the 
theory of my church and for a time had 
nothing left to bear me up. 

I had had two lovers—one a Mormon 
“outsider,” as we say. 
Neither had awakened the slightest feel- 
ing of romance in me. I was an anomaly 
of feminine nature, interested only in a 
career. 

Then, cre night 
struck true and set 
for an instant, then 


came a bolt that 
my heart quivering 
almost sti'led it. 


HERE was another member of th> 
faculty from Utah—a young fe'low of 


, twenty-eight, who was both teaching and 
attending college. His wife and two small! 





sons were with him. We had met a 
time or two at faculty meetings, but as 
I did not care to have it known that I 
was a Mormon, I had avoided h'm. 

One night, however, after a late re- 
hearsal, he met me with a horse and car- 
riage and offered to take me home, ex- 
plaining that his wife would not object. 

As I could see no reason why she 
shou'd object, and being weary and 
somewhat timid, I was only too glad 
to accept his kind offer. To my sur- 
prise, he laid a box of bonbons in my 
lap and asked if I wouldn’t enjoy a few 
minutes’ drive before going home. I was 
overjoyed. The night was balmy and 
he drove toward the country. All the 
way I joked and laughed and parried 
his compliments with a feeling that he 
was merely entertaining me. 

Of all that. passed, save two or three 
remarks, my mind is now a blank. I 
remember that the witchery of the night 
was in my blood. In the gayest of 
spirits, I was turning aside from what 
seemed mere flattery, when he said: “If 
you’d only be serious a minute.” 


“Then don’t be silly,” I replied. 

“Do you want me iv tell you the 
truth?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I answered, expecting every 
compliment to be reversed. 

Steeling myself for an avalanche of 
frank critic:sm—beginning with self-es- 
teem and ending with frivolity and over- 
estimated ability—I was shocked even 
greater, when he said: 

“T’ve been in love with you ever since 
I first saw you.” 

Then I was still—a dancing butterfly 
stilled on the point of a pin. 

To a girl raised in any other way, such 
a confession from a married man would 
have been shocking and repulsive. J 
had been raised to revere every tenét of 
my religion. The principle of polygamy 
was a sacred thing. It was a revelation 
from God. 

To lightly turn aside a confession of 
love from a single man was my woman’s 
prerogative when I chose to use it. To 
refuse an opportunity to enter that 
“sacred covenant” carried with it a 
superstitious dread of ill consequences to 
follow—I dared not invoke. 

The two boys who had told ther love 
in their blundering, boyish way, had not 
stirred a quiver of the latent romance of 
my girlish imagination. 

Here was a man who followed his pro- 
testations of love with an eloquence of 
passionate pleading I had thought only 
possible in books. He could describe in 
detail the hat and gown I wore when 
he first saw me. He could tell which of 
the styles of hair-dressing I used was 
most to his liking. He knew my favorite 
pose in chapel, even to the disposition 
of each finger. How he admired the 
slim, white fingers. 


N A daze the ride terminated. I had 

said not a word. In a daze I went to 
my room. The thing was too over- 
whelming to even think on. I slept we'll. 
I woke in the morning resolved to re- 
gard it as a dream. 

I tossed it cff—went merrily to break- 
fast—to the college—met students and 
facultv—the matter so far buried in my 
consciousness that I thought I had for- 
eotten it. 

I was late coming in to chapel. Most 
of the faculty were in their places. Half 
way to the steps of the rostrum some- 
thing pierced my heart. I looked up. 
He was gazing at me with an expres- 
sion of adoration on his face that sent 
the biood surging to my very temples. I 
could never again be the same uncon- 
scious, care-free girl. 

A day before I had been unaware al- 
most of his very existence. Now he 
seemed everywhere. I was flattered by 
such devotion. It was romance as I 
had dreamed it. My heart sang as it 
had never sung before. 

He knew an apostle who would marry 
us, although it was then contrary to 
church ruling. The marriage problem 


would thus be solved. I should be free 
to follow my career. He wanted me 
never to have children. At that time 


I had had no thought of children. Am- 
bition absorbed me completely. 

I bade him write to father. Upon re- 
ceiving the letter, my father—himself a 
polygamist—walked the floor all night. 
And yet there are those who still fear 
the menace of polygamy in Utah. Ask 


any Mormon father how he felt when 
his daughter considered such a step. If 
a principle cannot stand the test of two 
generations, it will die self-slain—never 
fear. 1 can enumerate a good many 
fathers who received the shock as my 
father did, and who have been broken- 
hearted men from that day—men who 
can never forget their daughter’s expe- 
rience, though they have subjected other 
men’s daughters to nothing less severe. 

While I was stil! under the glamour 
of it all—in love as a girl can be only 
once, whether it is real or false—sud- 
denly the thought came: two was polyg- 
amy—a test of the principle—a _prep- 
aration for eternity—would he ever 
want a third? My heart contracted at 
the thought. 


ITH my arms about his neck, I 

asked, would he ever feel it was nec- 
essary to take a third. His laugh was not 
the laugh of a man who loves so deeply 
that he was humbled by his own love, 
with a fear about his heart Jest he lose so 
precious a gift. It was the laugh of a 
vain man, flattered by such a show of de- 
votion—a man whose vanity would ear- 
ry him to even greater folly, as I had 
vet to learn; a man who would crucify 
my feelings as he had already crucified 
his wife’s. 

Ah, that wife! Till then I had never 
thought what her feelings must be. But, 
girl that I was, I realized that I had 
loved unworthily. Like Alladine and 
Palomides, I could see then that my 
flowers were not real. 

From that moment the picture of the 
tortured wife never left my mind. One 
night I said to him: “I cannot marry 
you.” 

He misunderstood my motive and 
blurted out: “Give me a year and I'll 
divorce her.” 

“Divorce her!” I exclaimed, amazed. 
“But that would not be polygamy!” 

He stared at me. And I saw him with 
clearer vision. We went our ways 
alone. 

But the scales had fallen from my 
eves. I could never again accept polyg- 
amy as my father and mother, in spite 
of their own trying experience, had 
taught me to accept it. I began to see 
the working out of the principle. I be- 
gan to see my people as they were— 
struggling blindly, but bravely, with an 
imposs‘ble problem. I became aware of 
the shattered lives around me. 

There was the black-eyed beautiful 
girl—my successor in the devotion of the 
man who had loved me. She disappeared 
after a while; nobody has heard of 
her since. He grew ambitious politically 
and denied all knowledge of her where- 
abouts. 

There was a queenly woman with two 
worthy suitors whose hearts she broke 
for a seventh interest in a much-married 
man. She was lost for a while in Mex- 
ico and returned—a wounded doe with 
her fawn—to die under the shelter of her 
father’s roof. Her mother is raising the 
pitiful daughter, who looks out upon life 
with sad, pleading eyes. 

There was the man who wrecked his 
own and two women’s lives for that prin- 
ciple. He went into it from sincere mo- 
tives, if ever a man did. He and his 
wife chose the girl who was to help them 
“win their celestial crown.” Both pled 
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with her to accept the call. After the 
ceremony, assailed by doubts occasioned 
by the knowledge that even the church 
no longer sanctioned it, he wandered for 
days alone in the hills, a tortured, well- 
nigh crazed man. Both women died 
within a year. He knew that the wife 
whose devotion one year before had 
been so sweet to him—was going from 
him gladly, was courting death—even 
leaving her little children without a 
wavering desire for life. Not a memory 
of any tender hours with him seemed 
left upon her mind. She begged death 
to take her. The other followed even 
more gladly. 

There are the women—deserted— 
whose husbands left them for the other 
woman. Their faces show that they are 
nursing their griefs and living them over 
and over again—daily growing more em- 
bittered and hardened. Prepared for 
eternity? 

There is my mother—who, in moments 
of exaltation, has risen above her trouble 
—largely because the width of the state 
lies between her and that other—so that 
she is not tortured by the daily witness 
of my father’s transferred affections. 
The other women look up to her, en- 
couraged and uplifted because she tells 
them it is all good—an experience sent 
them by God. And so they cling to her 
garments, trying to catch her zeal for 
the eternal crown. 

She returns from her church speeches 
to her home in th’s state of exaltation. 
My father is there with the other wo- 
man’s petted and praised boy—held up 
to my brother as an example of al! the 
manly virtues. And my mother be- 
comes only a woman like the other pitiful 
creatures. 


HE monsters rise, neither slain nor 

sleeping—rise to mock at her who had 
slain them and prepared herself for 
eternity. 

I see my father with a brain and a 
personality that made him a leader in 
educational and_ religious affairs for 
vears in Salt Lake City. I see him as 
he was when he stood at the zenith of 
his career, before God called him, as he 
devoutly believes, to enter that sacred 
covenant. 

The woman was pretty and fascinat- 
ing. My father was prominent in the 
city, honored and respected, and a hand- 
some man. She was fired with ambition 
to exercise her wiles over him and win 
him from my mother. 

Before my youngest sister was born, 
my father took this woman to hear 
Madame Patti. A cab, flowers—all the 
pomp of courtship was accorded her. 
Mv mother was unable to go. Her con- 
dition forbade. Do you think that her 


feelings during that night were such as 
one would wish to carry through eter- 
nity? 

That was the beginning of the end 
of my father’s career. Teo avoid the 
penitentiary he was hustled away on a 
foreign mission. Deputies guarded our 
home by night, even after he had 
stealthily left us. I can see the little 
group of frightened, tearful children 
huddling about mother’s knee as she sat 
with a tiny baby at her breast, while 
the tread of footsteps outside our win- 
dow almost sent us into a panic. 

After my father’s return, the bicker- 
ings and naggings, the jealousies and 
criticisms between the two wives under- 
mined his manhood. He lost confidence 
in himself. He dropped lower and lower. 

He is an old man now, alone on a 
homestead, trying to get a heritage of 
land for his young children. The love 
of neither wife could stand the test of 
homesteading. So the man who had 
held the highest positions in his church 
and state is alone on a barren plain— 
cooking his meals, washing his clothes, 
mending and darning—because of that 
principle meant to exalt its followers. 


I AM not criticizing my church. I am 
not palliating the principle. If ever 
there were a people honest and sincere 
in their belief, it is my people; but they 
have ruined their lives for a pathetic 
fallacy. : 

Polygamy is no longer a_ possibility. 
The young people have seen its effects. 
None but a few blind enthusiasts in the 
church today would tolerate the sugges- 
tion. But the pathos of the broken lives 
who devoutly accepted it to prepare 
their souls for eternity! 

I have heard the vilest accusations 
made, and there no doubt have been suf- 
ficient grounds. I have heard only im- 
pure motives assigned, and doubtless 
there have been grounds for such an at- 
titude. But look around at the crippled 
lives that still protest their belief in the 
goodness of God and the truth of the 
principle, and scorn and censure will 
melt in pity. 

Pity? Surely more than pity. 
Though the cause were unworthy—the 
motive, the loyalty, the heroic striving 
deserve respect. 

I have pictured only those who went 
down beneath their burden. There were 
others. Two families I could mention in 
which the wives were as sisters, the hus- 
bands just and impartial, the children— 
in one case fifty—in the other, something 
under thirty—loyal and loving to each 
other; exemplary. men and women, 2 
credit to the state. Criticism, nagging, 
tale-bearing, interference in each other’s 
affairs was never tolerated. The faces 


of wives, husbands and children reveal 
an‘ inner happiness few find in any rela- 
tion. 

There are so many sacrifices un- 
dreamed of in the ordinary marriage, so 
many opportunities to test one’s prin- 
ciples. 

I think of the mother, a plural wife, 
who is separated from her children, that 
she might not compromise her husband. 
Day by day, from an upper w'ndow, she 
watches her two sturdy little sons 
trudging to school—her heart aching to 
clasp them in her arms—not daring to 
let even them know of her whereabouts. 
She can only gaze at them through her 
tears, and pray that God will accept her 
sacrifice and keep the little fellows 
safe. 

I think of the man most censured in 
the state for his multiplicity of wives. 
So many beautiful, well-educated wo- 
men have cast their lot with him. 


WO of them I knew before their 

secret marriage. When I saw them 
forced to hide their lovely children— 
denied the joy of the mother heart to 
ho'd her .baby up to the gaze of her 
world, I felt that hanging wou'd be mild 
punishment for such a man. 

Later I became well acquainted with 
the first wife and her family, and also 
with the man. And I found to my 
amazement that she loved and respected 
him, and was supremely happy in bis 
company. The children adored him. 

I sought again those two I had pitied. 
They were earning their living frankly 
and fearlessly. They were loyal and 
loving to him, keeping their hearts 
buoyed up by the thought that they 
were doing God’s bidding and would reap 
their reward. They were as steadfast 
and true as if the scorn and censure of 
their own people did not touch them. 
And my lips were silenced. I could 
only respect and deplore. 

It all reminds me, somehow, of the 
“slorious rashness” of James IV. at the 
battle of Flodden. I think of him hew- 
ing his way to Surrey when he had not 
the fraction of a chance for victory— 
and dying there “riddled with arrows, 
his neck gashed by a bill stroke, his left 
hand almost severed from his body.” 

It was foolhardy. It was futile. But 
the motive behind it—the splendid dis- 
regard of self—was fine. 

Heroism in the common walks of life, 
misguided though it may be, is surely 
praiseworthy. What though the task 
were self-imposed, ugly—the sacrifice un- 
necessary, if it seems not so to the 
worker! 

If he trudges bravely under it—if the 
best of his life goes into the effort— 
surely we cannot blame. 


Who Will Rule Our Unintelligent Citizens? 


If you don’t gather the full significance of this question, it will pay you to read an interesting article by 
GILSON GARDNER in the next issue of Harper’s WEEKLY. 
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True Western Hospitality 


We want every visitor in our city 
to consider themselves as our espec’al 
guest and to take advantage of every 
opportunity to enjoy themseives. If you 
don’t see what you want, ask for it. Per- 
haps we have plenty of it around and 
don’t know it. Make yourself at home 
in our places of business, on our lawns, 
and don’t be backward about asking 
favors. We are only too glad to help 
you have a good time. Welcome, every 
one of you. 

—The Cherokee (Kans.) Sentinel. 


Capacious Heart 


W. J. Danahar, general foreman for 
the K. I. L. & T. Co. in the south quarry 


about it? Not a thing, old boy, except 
take a running start in the direction 
that leads the farthest from Richland. 
After this we wouldn’t meet you in the 
dark for all the onions and squashes in 
Canaan. —The Macon (Ga.) News. 


Temporarily in Funds 


While the editor and his family were 
asleep Saturday night a thief entered 
their sleeping room and took from the 
editor’s pants pockets about $19 in cash, 
some checks and his watch and a plug 
of Drummond tobacco. Ordinarily the 
thief would not have made such a rich 
haul, but unfortunately for us we had 
some collections late Saturday, and he 
got the advantage of it. 

—The Carlisle County (Ky.) News. 


Trades 


T. H. Collins, a farmer, traded a huge 
tarantula and a pet king snake to Joe 
Holmes, a barber, for two skunk kit- 
tens. Holmes opened negotiations for 
the trade, saying that he wanted the 
tarantula for an eastern friend. But the 
barber thought his skunk kittens were 
worth a little more than one tarantula 
and, after some bargaining, Collins threw 
in his pet snake. 

—Douglas (Ariz.) Cor. of the Los An- 
geles Times. 


Trained Like Men 


One of our good paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers has finally succeeded in getting 
rid of the fleas that inhabited his bird 





was presented with a gold ~ 
watch and chain as a 
parting remembrance 


Tricks of the Trades 


dog. He took the dog to 
De-Queen and while there 
visited a show where a 





from the employes of the 
quarry. Mr. Danahar 
has been transferred to 
the company’s plant at 
White Rock and with his 
family will take up his 
residence in Genoa. While 
the island plant loses a 
trustworthy and efficient 
foreman the employes lose 
a man who believed in 
the square deal te the 
man that used the pick 
and shovel as well as the 
man in the office with the 
pen behind his ear, for 
Mr. Danahar is a man 
with a large heart in his 
breast and few knew of 
the supplies and fuel he 
sent the needy out of the 
fullness of that same large 
heart. 

—Sandusky (O.) Register. 


Hee Haw! 


Our esteemed contem- 
porary says that in re- 
citing “Sheridan’s Ride” 
at the Methodist church 
festival last week we 
looked and acted like a 
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forming fleas. The fleas 
the dog got stage 
struck and followed the 
performing fleas off. 
—The Lockesburg (Ark.) 
Tribune. 


The Real Stuff 


With a clear, sweet 
voice, every word into- 
nating as distinctly as the 
tone of a midnight chime, 
and re-echoing as softly 
as the fall of a pearl in a 
golden cup, just so sweet- 
ly and sympathetically 
did Miss Wolfe recite the 
sad sweet poem, while 
Miss Viola Palmer at the 
piano told the same plain- 
tive story in soft, low 
tones of Enoch’s sorrow 
and Phillip’s patient wait- 
ing. 


—The Tabor (0.) Leader. 
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The minister was de- 
livering his farewell ser- 
mon. He had been having 





jackass. We could retort 
in a way that would embitter the man’s 
whole future, but we have learned to 
pass such things by. Suffice it is to say 
that he is an infernal liar, and a crawling 
scoundrel. 

—The Leesville (Col.) Light. 


Time to Run 


M. B. Brown, the six-foot editor of 
the Richland News, who weighs 285 
pounds and has a right arm as big as the 
village oak, says that he wears a low- 
necked shirt and a flowing tie, and wants 
to know what in rip we are going to do 


Quincy (Tll.) 


Narrow Minded 


We regret to learn that there are 
those in Slocomb so narrow-minded as 
to suggest that the Observer should be 
boycotted because we didn’t give more 
space to exploiting baseball matters. We 
have endeavored to blow everything that 
we thought was of benefit or would help 
build the town. Perhaps some day these 
critters may allow their minds to ex- 
pand sufficiently to realize that such talk 
has little effect on those who have the 
best interests of the town at heart. 


—The Slocomb (Ala.) Observer. 


tough luck in collect- 
ing his salary and con- 
cluded to quit. Here is what he said: 
“Now, brethren, I have been appointed 
chaplain of the penitentiary of the state 
and this will be my last Sunday among 
you. I will preach from the text, ‘I go 
to prepare a place for you,’ after which 
the choir will sing ‘Meet Me There.’ ” 
—The Kiowa (Kans.) 
Review. 


Records ! 


We don’t remember ever having seen 
calves up higher than at the present time. 
—The Oswego (Kans.) Independent. 
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The Cook’s Tour 


VI 
By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventure of the erstwhile cook for the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and his erudite partner 
Allingham, chronicled by the formcr during the progress of an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little- 
known portions of Arizona and New Mexico. 


plumb wrong about that there 
stage driver out of Holbrook not 
talkin much. I ony got one interview 
fum him but hit begun when we startet 


Wn Mr Editor Allingham was 





His aujence cuddent git 
away fum him. 


an lasted twell we reached Springerville 
the third day after startin. 

He taken us onawares an got a right 

good headstart before we knowed what 
we was let in for. He begun by relatin 
his persnal histry fum the time he was 
kr'ssent which want so funny becaus a 
feller by the name he helt wud shore 
reemember the time hit was gin him hit 
was Meelankthun 8. Barrers. He said 
hitd done brung him good luck mebbe 
he was meanin his bein in a psishun 
where his aujence cuddent git away fum 
him nohow fer three days but I dunno. 
After he finnishd deescribin the manny 
an intrestin facts wich med up the story 
of his adventrous life he tuk up the 
kreers of his clost frens an reltives an 
when he done reecountet these to his en- 
tire sattisfakshun he begun braggin on 
his hosses. 
’ He had three teams one on em mules 
he says an they was all on em shore wun- 
nerful anmils of this here Meelankthun 
cud be bleeved wich he cuddent becaus 
the paar of ponies we startet out with 
was plumb misable critters an gant twell 
hit seemd like there bones wud push 
clean through ony for there hides bein 
so tuff. Allingham says ef they was to 
be turnt loose in a civlised communty 
they wud be arrestet fer indesen espo- 
shur. 

What do you call that there gate them 
hosses is usin says Allingham wich was 
the fust words he had uttred but not the 
fust by no meens he had tried for to say. 
We’d gone a right smart piece an wed 
both on us notised that the hosses hadnt 
changed there gate wich was a pecoolyar 
gate hit lookt like they jes leant forrard 
an startet to fall an then catched their- 
selfs an pausd a minit surprised that 
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they was still on there feet before takin 
the nex step. Meelankthun lookt at 
Allingham right sharp when he heerd 
him speakin becaus a feller as a genell 
rule is techy about his hosses jes like 
his wife ef hes got one an hits bin my 
experyence the ornerier lookin they is 
the more senstif the fellers is lible to 
be then Meelankthun taken a chaw of 
tobakko to which he 
is parshul an lookt off 
into the blue distans 
of the perarys fer a 
spell. 

He lookt like he 
was a goin for to 
have a mood an I 
shore hatet the iddee 
we was havin troubel 
enuff but finely he 
says stranger I will 
tell you about that 
there. Hit was this- 
away them little hosses has bin right 
faithful workers fer goin on nine year 
now an las spring I taken them down to 
Phoenix fer to give em a tast of Met- 
tapoltan life he says. Wile there he 
says we seen some them new dances in the 
Plaza an wud you be- 
lief it them there intell- 
gent beasses was jes 
nachelly fassinated at the 
sight no I wuddent belief 
it says Allingham lessen 
a right verrashus _ree- 
conter like yoreself 
voucht fer the fact hits 
Gods truth says Mee- 
lankthun es shore es the 
Lord made little appels. 

Yessir he says they 
done neglektet there fede 
for weeks sos they cud 
reech a fashnable dancin weight 
thats how come theys traned 
down so fine in the figgers now. 

An they -plumb scornt there fom- 

mer gates they warnt satisfide 

twell they hed akwired the famus 
Castile Walk he says an the 

Foxy Trot an a lot of them fancy 

steps what only the eelite sav- 

vies. When we git to a smooth 
stretch Ill jest break em into 

that there Foxy Trot says Mee- 
lankthun hits a plumb purty step 

and thisawon there praktisen now 

he says I done named the Hesi- 

.tatin Dip but hits a new one they 

got up thereselfs so you kin call it ana- 
thin you wish I wud call it dangrous 
says Allingham a feller mought drop off 
into a sleep onder its soothin rithem an 
fall plumb outn the stage I bleeve Ill 
git out an walk a spell. 





Well we walkt a right smart piece but 
twarnt much bettern ridin an the seenry 
was far fum stimlatin. Hit was mostly 
jest air an desret land spread out flat 
they was lots of atmusfere but no locul 
color Allingham says. He says this was 
a paardox but I dunno hit seemd right 
ornery lookin to me. Well finely 
we got plumb caught up on walkin 
we hattoo wait so offen fer Mee- 
lankthun to ketch up hit seemed 
like we was loosin time so we got 
back into the stage agin wich was 
reely ony a buckbord not a_ reglar 
stage. 

So I says what for do you call this 
year rig a stage becaus I seen Meelank- 
thun was cuttin on a plug of tobakko 
wich was a sine he was fixin to say some- 
thin well he says Ill tell you about that 
hits thisaway. When me an this year 
team come back fum Phoenix arter the 
trip I was a tellin you on I notised some- 
thin outn the ordrinery about em an at 
the time I didn savvy twas ony that they 
was trying to practis there danc‘n gates 
on these year misable rodes what was 
never meant to travel on nohow but 
ony sos the folks along em wouldn gi 


He met up with a acciden. 


lonesome. Im afeard I was a mite harsh 
with the hosses fer a spell but they was 
plumb pashunt an never helt hit again 
me becaus they was awear of my igno- 
rans. 

Finely one day I taken on a passenger 
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by name of Lothair G. Lothair who was 
a play actor ony he was on a vacashun 
an carryin one them littel handy moshun 
picher outfits through some these small- 
er towns fer the purpus of amusemen he 
says. He let on that at certane places 
he cud menshun the natuffs was amused 
somethin tremenjous. Well sir no sooner 
this Lothair G. Lothair set eyes on my 
bosses then he lookt them over plumb 
keerful an says aha them is talented an- 
mils I kin see hit at a glans he says. 
Seems like they bin right lazy sense we 
come back fum Phoenix I says that aint 
laziness he says thats genyus. Whats the 
diffrens I says well he says ef yore lazy 
hits one thing but ef yore lazy an 
kin git away with hit yore a gen- 
yus he says. 

Well I says what do I git by 
knowin that there fack shame upon 
you he says ignobel creecher you 
shud be all swol up with pride over 
the privilij to support a cuppel of 
genyusses he says manny famus 
karakters mostly wimmin he says 
have deemed it a noner to pay the 
restrant an laundry expensess of — 
a singel won. Pride an honor I 
says is luxries 1 aint never bin ' 
able to aford my demans is modust 
I says but they gottoo be met an 
ef these year hosses aint a goin 
to work fer me I gottoo work for 
myself an how do you know I aint 
a genyus too I says work an me 
was never on visitin terms not 
sense I bin old enuff to know my 
own mine leasways I says. You 
aint a pullin this year waggon too- 
wards the Sante Fee line says Lo- 
thair G. Lothair I aint plumb in- 
trestid in diagnosin yore trubbles he 
says. 

Lemme think he says an I says go to 
it we got a hunnerd miles or sech a mat- 
ter yit to travell take yore time industry 
an persverans works wonders I says be- 
caus I was kind of riled. Him talkin the 
way he done. I got hit he says finely 
slappin his laig they is such a thin he 
says as makin money outn genyus ef 
you hanle hit plumb caushus the iddee is 
to fine out what is the thot a genyus 
wud ruther be thinkin about than work 
an then try an figger a way of cashin 
hit into reel money hit sounds plumb 
simple I says I dont bleeve I cut a thot 
of that there plan myself but seems like 
these year hosses a'nt goin no faster I 
says sarkastik. 

But thats aside the pint he says I was 
studyin there moshuns tell me he says 
hev you ever had em near where enny- 
buddy was doin enny them new dances. 
Then I tole him about the time in Phoe- 
nix when we seen the dancin in the Plaza 
that there explanes hit all he says I 
would never of bleeved hit but the mi- 
krob of them there dances wich is a reel 
vishus spesees of anmil he says has done 
made these year hosses the innersent vic- 
tims of hits ravges ef you will quit 
pestren em with yore onjudishus at- 
temps to make em go as you want they 
should an leaf them choose their own 
gates youll fine them jes nachelly droppin 
into this year Castile Walk an the Foxy 
Trot an praps in time the Hesitatin 
Wals or the Drowsy Dip but that is too 
much to hope for this seeson. 

Meelankthun stopt talkin an bit off a 
chunk of tobakko whats that there got 
to do with callin this year rig a stage I 


a 


says O says Meelankthun I clean forgot 
to menshun that there deetale as Mister 
Lothair G. Lothair was a gittin on his 
trane I says to him Mister Lothair I 
says how come these hosses never hit 
them there fancy gates twell after you 
wale em. Well he says a suddent shock 
offen awakes annywon to a knollege of 
their capbilities all the matter with them 
hosses was they suffer fum stage frite. 

So then Meelankthun says that gin me 
the iddee of callin this year rig a stage 
becaus hit wuddent never of okkurd to 
me jest like hit didn to you of this bein 
a stage before. We natuffs he says allus 
try for to furnish sech infmashun es we 
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Them intellgent beasses 
was jes nachelly fassi- 
noted at the sight. 





kin to caswell vistors is there ennythin 
else I kin give you the facks regardin no 
I says Im plumb satisfide Ill leave my 
openers go this year hand. 

Well says Meelankthun lookin right 
pleezed with hisself one of the cheefest 
dooties of my psishun as drekter of this 
year stage line is to inlitin strangers in 
enny way they wud wish for to be in- 
litind Im year to anser inkwyries to the 
bes of my pore ability done spaar me 
none. Mister Barrers says Allingham 
whod bin studyin the horzon wich kud 
be seen plane on all sides they is a sub- 
jek near to my hart wich I wud wish 
inlitenmen on an that there is regardin 
these year Mormons with wich they say 
this seckshun is settled full up. Kin 
you tell me about them nobuddy better 
says Meelanthun Im one of em. 

Yes he says you cuddent of come to 
a better sorse for your infmashun IIl 
tell you all about the Mormons hits 
thisaway. Fust off he says as you are 
praps awear they is an ainshent sayin 
to the effeck that after God mannyfack- 
shurd the yearth an all that dwells there- 
in exceptin Mexcans wich is a byproduck 
he foun he had a mess of materyals leff 
over an not havin no place else handy 
ic drop em in he cyarted em off an 
dumped em over beyant the fence an 
inquistive yumans yaars_ afterwurds 
come snoopin roun an calld the region 
where they reposd Arizona. 

Then says Meelankthun the Mormons 
come an made the desret blossum like a 
alfalfa field. In spots that is. An they 
was happy an full of peece an content- 


men ony not forever afterwurds becaus 
a herd of strangers come prancin into 
these year parts an begun to raise 
ptikler heck with there innercen habits 
of livin. Them was troubelous times 
Meelankthun says but theys over now 
the wust on em ennyway. Gentiles an 
Mormons lives year toggether in amty 
exceptin of corse the Mormons bein year 
fust an multiplyin frekwent has a mite 
the best of enny argyment wich arices. 

Does there innercen habit of con- 
tractin plooril marriges still obtane says 
Allingham well Meelankthun says theys 
sevril ways of lookin at that there prop- 
sition es for me myself I wud be inklined 
to say that a feller who takes onto hisself 
moren a singel helpmate is either a dern 
fool or a heero wich to my mine is much 
the same thing he says. Im one them 
fellers he says what bleeves the feemale 
secks is only fair. An plumb ondersir- 


able in bulk he says when my time comes 
to quit keepin bachelors hall an_ putt 
on the hankuffs of mattermoney III pur- 
chass my poshun of femninity retail. 

Hit cant be that a gent of yore on- 
doutet perspikasity an verf is a mis- 
sogganist kin it says Allingham well says 
Meelankthun hit mought well be some- 
times I dont unerstan myself. But 
speakin of wimmin he says my iddee is 
that I wud preefer when my time comes 
to marry one them sufferhits I done red 
about in the paper of corse he says they 
mought make a feller troubel at fust as 
the pote says the hand what rocks a 
winder is the hand what riles the worl 
but I dunno. Im right rugged built an 
I bleeve Id be willin to take my chanses 
equal with enny gal I ever see ef I cud- 
den whip her in a faar fight he says Id 
be willin to work for her. 

As I unnerstan hit says Allingham that 
aint the tipkal Mormon iddee Ive done 
heerd theys plumb shivvalrus an asks 
nothin bettern to support es manny 
frale beauties es theré strenth pmits I 
respek them for hit he says all honner 
to there kineness an there courage. Well 
says Meelankthun mebbe so you best 
ast Lon Hammil the bishop at Hunt 
were we stops tonight he mought tell 
you somethin the las feller menshunnd 
the subjek to Lon would of learnt a 
hull lot only he met up with a acciden 
before Lon hat finnishd talkin an had to 
be took to the doctor well says Alling- 
ham I will think hit over. So he was 
right quite the balance of the afternoon. 
Thinkin I reckn. 











What Doctors Say of Birth Control 


@@y BECAME interested in the con- 
I trol of births by means of con- 
traceptive methods when I was 
still a student and heard so many wo- 
men in the hospital complain of getting 
children they did not wish,” said Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs. Dr. Jacobs’ opinion is 
especially significant because she has 
been one of the leaders of the movement 
in Holland, the country where it has 
been most successfully carried on. She 
is at present in this country upon an- 
other mission, but she consented to 
tell me about conditions in Holland. 

“Very often the mothers in this 
hospital did not want the babies that 
were born to them. They were actually 
glad when the babies were born dead. 
No, they were not bad women—just 
ordinary, every-day women. Sometimes 
it was because they already had enough 
babies, sometimes because the previous 
baby was still so little, sometimes be- 
cause they were so very poor, sometimes 
for other reasons. But whether the rea- 
son was a good one or a bad one, the 
fact remained that the baby was not 
desired. Now it seemed to me that a 
baby should not be a punishment. If 
a woman does not want a child it is bet- 
ter both for her and for the child that 
she should not have one. 

“Moreover, I noticed that many of the 
sickly children born in the hospital were 
children that had been born against theiz 
mothers’ wishes. The mothers’ state of 
mind during pregnancy had affected the 
baby. Besides this there were many 
children with very bad heredity—mental 
sickness and physical sickness in the 
parents, which would very probably ap- 
pear in the offspring. These chi'dren 
should never have been born. 

“Sometimes a mother would say to me, 
‘No wonder the baby is puny and s‘ck. 
Why, when this child was conceived my 
husband was as drunk as could be.’ For 
reasons like these I decided that mothers 
should be taught how to prevent con- 
ception. 

“Children should be born not oftener 
than once in three years. For the first 
year the mother should devote herself 
to caring for the child. The second year 
she should have to get back her vitality 
and strength. The third year she may 
again become pregnant.” 

In reply to my comment that many 
people say this desirable arrangement 
should come from sexual abstinence, Dr. 
Jacobs replied: 

“That cannot be until men are more 
highly developed than they are now. 
It will come later, but at present a man 
given that advice is very likely to turn 
from his wife to another woman. I have 
known many such cases. 

“Tt is not true,” said Dr. Jacobs, 
“that the government in Holland en- 
courages instruction in contraception. 
Formerly we had no laws at all on the 
subject, but a short time ago the party 
in power was made up of a combination 
of Catholics and Calvinists. Neither re- 
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ligion was strong enough to dominate 
alone, but together they formed a strong 
clerical party. Many reactionary laws 
were put through at this time, among 
them a law forbidding propaganda on 
the subject. So at present instruction 
may be given, but no advertising or 
preaching is allowed. The Catholics are 
very strong in two cantons and in these 
two the birth rate is much higher than 
in the other nine. The infant mortality 
is higher there, too.” 

Dr. Jacobs is insistent that instruc- 
tion in contraception should be wholly 
in the hands of the medical profession. 
She feels this so strongly that she has 
withdrawn from the Neo-Malthusian So- 
ciety of her country because they auth- 
orize certain women who are medically 
trained to go about the country in- 
structing wives. A doctor can give a 
woman a physical examination, and if 
anything is wrong with her from former 
childbirth, that can be made right be- 
fore she is instructed. This physical ex- 
amination is of the utmost importance, 
and its omission may result seriously. 


D*. HOWARD A. KELLY, Professor 

of Gynecology in the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School and Gynecologist- 
in-Chief to the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
is revered not only for his brilliant scien- 
tific attainments, but for his kindness, 
his practical interest in the relief of the 
poor, and his deep religious feeling. I 
place his letter next because of its dra- 
matic contrast to Dr. Jacobs’ view. He 
states clearly the position of those who 
believe that contraception is wrong un- 
der any circumstances. 

“T cannot divorce my opinion as a 
gynecologist and as a scientist from my 
opinion as a citizen interested in the 
welfare of my country, or from my 
moral convictions, in this any more 
than in the matter of abortion. My 
twofold obligations are as right and left 
hands, and must ever work together. If 
these things can be dealt with as cold, 
scientific problems, then why do you not 
describe in detail the methods in vogue 
and give pictures showing modes of us- 
ing appliances, ete.? Now suppose I do 
try to throw overboard all religion and 
morals in dealing with this question, 
what will be the result to my country? 
A deterioration such as we witness in 
Europe today, not perhaps for a time 
in wealth and outward show, but in char- 
acter, which is after all the one unit of 
value in making a nation. 

“Let me enunciate these fundamental 
principles which must control my judg- 
ment: 

“1. That the medical profession must 
continually deal with the moral aspects 
of a case, and today our great loss is 
the unwillingness of some doctors to have 
anything to do with morals, because 
they have had no moral training and 
have done no moral thinking. Remem- 
ber, please, that morality has a negative 
side in the avoidance of all that is im- 


pure, and it has a correlative, positive 
side in its unremitting attacks upon im- 
morality at all times and in all places 
wherever this death specter rears its 
head. 

“2. That in times of great decadence 
we are not to try to accommodate our- 
selves to decadent conditions by tem- 
porizing expedients, but by the highest 
moral remedies and by righteousness— 
at whatever cost. Practically I find 
that the people who came to me having 
used various mechanical means of pre- 
venting conception, have lost something 
in their married life which ought to 
have been more precious to them than 
life itself. All meddling with the sexual 
relation to secure facultative sterility 
degrades the wife to the level of a pros- 
titute. 

“Therefore there is no right or decent 
way of controlling births but by total 
abstinence. 

“T admit that economic conditions 
have made this a hard rule, and for that 
very reason I am fighting our present 
status every day I live, endeavoring to 
relieve the condition of the poor, to 
give them better wages and better homes 
and more recreation, with opportunities 
for early marriage. All this is_ the 
bounden duty of the Christian Church, 
and my supreme effort is to drive all 
Christians out into active service on the 
highways and hedges brigade.” 


D R. JOHN W. WILLIAMS, Professor 

of Obstetrics and Dean, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, takes a_posi- 
tion midway between the two preceding 
ones: 

“Tt is difficult to answer your letter 
briefly and satisfactorily, as of course 
there are two sides to every question. 
Probably I shall do best to give an idea 
of my own practise in this regard. 

“T make it a rule to refuse to discuss 
the question with perfectly healthy, nor- 
mal persons. On the other hand, if | 
find that a wife is steadily losing ground 
as the result of rapidly recurring preg- 
nancies, I send for the husband and say 
that in my opinion as a medical man it 
is highly advisable that his wife should 
not have another child for a specified 
length of time. In that event I advise 
him as to the most efficacious method of 
preventing conception; as I consider it 
more intelligent to prevent a_break- 
down than to treat it after it has oc- 
curred. 

“T give the same advice after certain 
serious obstetrical complications, and in 
women who are suffering from tuber- 
culosis, certain forms of heart disease 
and other serious chronic diseases, in 
which I know by experience that an- 
other pregnancy will subject the patient 
to serious danger. In such cases I con- 
sider it more conservative to give such 
advice than to be obliged to perform a 
therapeutic abortion after pregnancy 
has occurred. 

“Finally, in the presence of certain 
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chronic diseases, which to my mind will 
always complicate the occurrence of 
pregnancy, and in which therapeutic 
abortion is necessary to relieve immediate 
danger to the patient’s life, I hold that 
it is justifiable to render the patient sterile 
by operative means. In this event the 
desired result should be attained, not by 
the removal of the ovaries, but by a pro- 
cedure which will temporarily prevent 
conception, and at the same time make 
it possible to restore the child-bearing 
function by a second operation should it 
appear desirable in the future. 

“In other words, I do not believe that 
the physician is justified in giving advice 
as to the prevention of conception solely 
for the convenience of his patients, but 
should limit it entirely to those cases 
which present a definite medical indica- 
tion for the temporary or permanent 
avoicance of pregnancy. To my mind 
any other course practically places the 
physician in the same class as the pro- 
fessional abortionist.” 





R. 8. ADOLPHUS 8. KNOPF, who 
has studied tuberculosis in Europe, 
written extensively on the subject, prac- | 
tised for years, and has made a specially 
thorough investigation of the tuber- | 
culosis situation in the United States, | 
spoke strongly for the amendment of the 
New York State law, at a meeting of 
the Committee on Birth Control, held 
this spring in the New York Academy 
of Medicine. His speech was reprinted | 
in the New York Medical Journal for 
June 12, 1915. He spoke of the pre- 
disposition of the child of tubercular 
parents to contract tuberculosis or any 
other infectious disease in its early in- 
fancy. The fact that the offspring does 
not directly inherit the disease is offset 
by its poor physique and its close con- 
tact with its parents. In tuberculosis 
clinics as high as fifty per cent of the 
children of tubercular parents are found 
to be afflicted with tuberculosis as the 
result of postnatal infection. He finds 
that the latter-born (the fifth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, ete.) children are 
especially prone to the disease, and ex- 
plains this on the ground of the mother’s 
lowered vitality and the increas‘ng pov- 
erty. 

Dr. Knopf gave as an illustrative case 
a tubercular Italian laborer who earned | 
twelve dollars a week, was_ thirty-six 
years of age, and had been married four- 
teen years. Of his eleven children, four 
had already died, two of them of tuber- 
cular meningitis. Nearly all of the others 
were predisposed to tuberculosis or al- 
ready infected. Had only two or three 
chi'dren been born, the better food and 
home environment obtainable for the in- 
come might have saved the family. Dr. | 
Knopf recommended the amendment of | 
the law to give more freedom to the | 
physician, and closed by saying: 

“T for one am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility before the law and _ before 
my: God for every time I have counseled, 
and every time I shall counsel in the 
future, the prevention of a tuberculous 
conception, with a view to preserving 
the life of the mother, increasing her | 
chances of recovery, and, last but not 
least, preventing the procreation of a 
tuberculous race.” 

Following the publication of his speech, 
Dr. Knopf received many letters from 
colleagues and former pupils stating that 
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they had reached the same conclusion as 
a result of work among patients tubercu- 
lar or otherw'se unfit for parentage. One 
spoke especially of the necessity of 
guarding against impregnation when the 
husband was partially intoxicated and 
inaccessible to reason or entreaty. And 
they asked what method they should 
recommend. The Federal law arbitrarily 
forbids the passage of such information 
through the mails, even though it be 
from one doctor to another. Physicians 
have actually crossed the continent to 
acquire this necessary medical knowl- 
edge. 


WHEN I asked Dr. A. A. Brill, Lectur- 
er in Abnormal Psychology, New 
York University, and formerly Chief of 
Clinie in Psychiatry, Columbia Univer- 
sity, how he regarded contraception in 
relation to nervous diseases, he replied 
emphatically: 
“You can say that I am for it! It is 
much better than an abortion. For in- 
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stance: I have in mind a woman who 
was discharged from the insane hospital. 
She had three children and had been 
three times insane. I told her that she 
must have no more children. She and 
her husband were Catholics, and they 
thought it was a sin to use contraceptive 
methods. The woman had another child 
and is back in the insane hospital. What 
chance in life has that child, born be- 
tween two attacks of insanity, whose 
mother is mentally defective? 

“Even sane women, if they are nervous 
and emotional, should never bear children 
against their will. It is foolish to talk 
about making people have children when 
they do not want them. It’s bad for the 
woman and bad for the child. It is very 
bad for a child to be born into a home 
where he is not desired. I find that 
many adult, nervous patients were un- 
wished-for children, and it was the early 
attitude of their parents toward them 
that contributed much to their bent to- 
ward nervous invalidism.” 


In reply to the contention of the anti- 
regulationists that contraception is phys- 
ically and mentally harmful, he stated 
that certain methods are injurious, while 
others are not. He commented on the 
unfortunate fact that it is the undesir- 
able methods which are employed by the 
poorer people, because druggists put a 
high price on the better means upon the 
plea that they run a risk in selling them 
at all. Advice should be given by phy- 
sicians rather than by non-medical per- 
sons, although at present most of the 
general practitioners are very ignorant 
on the subject. Remembering that Dr. 
Brill was for years connected with Cen- 
tral Islip, I asked him if he did not con- 
sider it demanding a good deal to ex- 
pect a man discharged from an insane 
asylum and sent home to his wife, to live 
a sexually abstinent life. He replied: 

“Only people who know nothing of the 
sex impulse can make such a demand 
of a person who has a poor mental or- 
ganization. Of course it is impossible. 











—————== It _ is impossible even 
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ss . % A 4, Coupon at the left with $2 and we will send 
Ye lg tap a’ 4% mh you this Autumn Patterns Number with our 
a NS Ss Mie AN compliments and enter your subscription 
% ‘a EP, > Me for TWELVE additional big numbers, 
a ae. pay BS yg 0, beginning with the Winter Fashions 
%, Ke % % Ye be, ra) ‘~ d ‘weal 
fo * 4, ge, Ie Me, Number (dated November 1) 
“4, ir aS thirteen numbers in all. 
ty LO Sug. ® 
%,, ®q 47% ‘ 
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| is to employ methods 


which will stop the suf- 
fering and cure the pa- 
tient.” 


Obvious, on the 


Face of It 


“Come in and have 
it charged,’ was the 
inviting sign in front 
of a place of business 


| in the Jersey town. A 


stranger, being some- 
what low in _ funds, 
walked in br‘skly. 

“T understand that 
I can get things 
charged here,” he said, 
addressing one of the 
employees. 

“Only storage bat- 
teries,” replied the 
other man. 
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Brevity 


By A. H. GLEASON 


HY do we write at length, when 
it is choicer to be brief? All the 
value that there is in a grief and 

a downfall can be compressed within a 
half dozen lines, and a handful of fallen 




















WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and gives the quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Pi icals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 
Send Us YOUR TO DAY! 


Name and Address 
ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


822 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 

tion, etc., of Harper’s WEEKLY, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., required by the Act 
of August 24th, 1912. Editor: Norman Hapgood, 
New York City. Managing Editor: 

. D. Wheeler, 251 4th Ave., New York City. 
Business Manager: FE. F. Chase, 251 4th Ave. 
New York City. Publishers: The McClure Publi- 
cations, 251 4th Ave., New York City. Owners 
(If a corporation give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of stock): Harper’s Weekly Corporation. 
251 4th Ave., New York City; Frederick L. Col- 


51 4th Ave.. New York City; Chas. R. 
, 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 
Julius Rosenwald, care Sears, Roehuck & Co. 
Chicago, Ill.; Geo. F. Porter, 1st National Bank 
Building. Chicago, TIll.; David Benton Jones, 1111 
Marquette Building. Chicago. Thomas D. 
Jones. 1111 Marauette Building. Chicago, I11.; 
Franklin MacVeagh. care Franklin MacVeagh & 
Co., Chicago, Tll.: Walter S. Rogers, La Grange. 
Til. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties—none. (Signed) The McClure Publications. 
r. F. Chase. Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 27th day of Sentember, 
1915. (Signed) Tonis Hoffman. Notary Public, No. 
119. New York Connty. Registered Certificate No. 
4113. (Term expires March, 1917.) 

















Spartans went to their immortality on 
one sentence of Simonides: “O passer- 
by, tell the Lacedemonians that we lie 
here obeying their orders.” The frag- 
ments of Sappho were said to be little 
things indeed, but roses. In the Greek 
Anthology, “the sigh of a lover or the 
lament over a perished empire” was 
captured in sudden arrest inside the nar- 
row compass of a stanza. Change, 
beauty, the human comedy, were each 
caught between two silences—‘“‘so long | 
but as a kiss may live.” It is becoming 
to be brief. Youth and love are short- 
lived, like the good-by of a soldier. It 
cost but three hundred dead at Ther- 
mopyle to bring forth the epitaph of 
Simonides. Now we have many thou- 
sands of young men dead in battle, and 
where is the verse that reassures us 
about their sacrifice? 

In any modern graveyard the in- 
scriptions carry a feeble sentiment. They 
make use of stale quotation, which lost 
its savor when the world’ was younger. 
They nakedly record unlovely names 
with dates of birth and death, as if the 
span of years was worthier than some 
bright particular quality. One would 
not guess that these dead were once 
alive, each girl with the charm of her 
springtime, each child with his play- 
fulness. 

But the ancients cared so profoundly 
that their phrase of vale outlives the 
marble that received it. The very 
names of their young dead are as lovely 
as the life which the farewell reveals. 
Their dark-veiled grief has more hold 
on the future than our shallow faiths. 
We have raised ...e position of women, 
and purified love. But with all our gain 
we are powerless to make of the un- 
wedded maid and the young mother an 
everlasting memory. Here follows an 
epitaph on a girl-mother and her baby. 

“Name me Polyxena, wife of Arch- 
elaus and a mother as far as the birth- 
pangs; but fate overtook the child be- 
fore full twenty suns, and myself died at 
eighteen years, just a mother and just a 
bride, so brief was all my day.” 

An immense pressure of forces went 
to the making of that diamond. 

“Lapidary precision and imaginative 
tension” shaped this lament: 

“The daughters of the Samians often 
require Crethis the teller of tales, who 
knew pretty games, sweetest of work- 
fellows, ever talking; but she sleeps here 
the sleep to which they all must come.” 

We are wordy and we are dumb, but 
a perfect brevity has gone from us. 


These High Prices 


The minister of a small Missouri town 
called the grocer on the phone the other 
day and gave the following order: 

“Send a dollar’s worth of meat out to 
my house. If there is no one at home, 





just poke it through the keyhole.” 
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FOR YOUR VACATION 


* Bermuda 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


av “BERMUDIAN” 


Safety--Speed--Comfort--Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thomas Cook & Son 
245 Broadway and 561 5th Ave.. or Any Ticket Agent. 
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Do Business by Mail 
Start with accurate lists of names we 
furnish—build solidly. Choose from the 
following or any others desired. 
Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
eese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs, 









Shoe Retailers Doctors 

Ee Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
ruggists Railroad E 

Auto Owners Guae 







Our complete book of mailing 


statistics on 7000 classes of pros- 
pective customers for the asking. 
Ross-Gould, 800-J Olive St., St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
| RaestS St.Louis 












Please_Don’t Let It Happen 


In Your House 
for Safety’s Sake-Demand 


CARBQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
All materials without injury to fabric or color. 
15c, 25c 50c, $1 Size Bottles, All Druggists 





One grateful subscriber applies to The 
Healthy Home, the title 


“Most Useful Paper 
in the World” 


The Healthy Home is looked upon as real 
success in central New England where it 
originated twenty-five years ago. It is a 
monthly devoted to personal physical 
health and hygiene, but it exploits no fads, 
sells no medicines, works in line with the 
reputable physician. “It saves sickness and 
helps the ailing.” Five hundred doctors 
write for it. If it were as well known 
through the country at large as in New 
England, its circulation would be 500,000 
instead of 20,000. If any reader of Har- 
pers Weekly would like to see this alto- 
gether unique and useful paper, it is fifty 
cents a year, $1.00 for three years. Try 
it until January 1, 1916 for ten cents; or, 
send $1.00 for THREE years in advance, 
and you may have your money back after 
six months if you say you don’t want it 
longer. 


W. H. BROCK, Publisher, 
Athol, Mass. 
























INVESTMENTS 





We will gladly furniah reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 


G6” No Losses 


In my advertisements I frequently re- 
peat the statement that in loaning over 
4 million dollars in this section during the 
past 31 years I haven’t lost a dollar prin- 
cipal or interest for a client. Well—isn’t 
that, after all, the most. important thing 
to know about me. 


Please send for Booklet No. 719. 











alley L.Williamson 


Lisbon North Dakota 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


FOR g» MEN 








Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
Amenican TeLePHone ano TerecrarH Company 

ano Associateo Companies 








THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
WINTON SIX... Free from experimental 
‘isks. Write for catalog. 


The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1395 








Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Inec., an 

organization fully equipped to handle your 

printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 

Write or ’phone for our representative to 
The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 

137 Hast 25th Street New York City. 


OULD YOU 


show thisstandardhigh grade 


eall. 











; to keep asyour own.Then by postc: 
or letter to us simply say “*Mail Particulars.’’ 
TYPEWRIT 


ER CO., Box 0 104,Woedstock, Ill. 








AUTHORS © 


Advertising in thie column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 








POETS-WRITERS: Get cash for song-poems, stories, 
photoplays. Music Sales Co... HW, St. Louis, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR 20 word classified ad in 20 Sunday papers 
$5. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS) 


POETS—AUTHORS! Poems 
wanted for publication. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


SONG PUBLISHERS 


SONG-POEMS Wanted. Cash for available mss. 
Write Needham Music Co.. D80. St. 

















and stories § are 
Literary Bureau, H2, 








Louis. Mo. 








SCHOOLS —_iy. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 

vice of all Boarding Schools in U. S (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asso- 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temple, Chicage. 


INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS Commercialized on cash and royalty 


basis. Inventors. manufacturers and agents write: 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co.. 80 Fisher Bldg.. St.Louis. Mo. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—The ideal dog for home 
or country. Pedigreed stock $10.00 up. Peacock 























Farms, Wheaton, III. 
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By JoHN GROGAN 
INCE the war began I have hoped 
against hope that now and then you 
would dash off a scintillating column or 
two anent England’s burning passion for 
America and American ideals as evi- 
denced in 1776, 1812, during the Civil 


| War, the Venezuelan unpleasantness, and 


later during the Panama tolls contro- 
versy. Britatn’s greatest newspapers 
and her foremost writers and public men 
on those occasions, and in between; have 
given unmistakable evidence of Eng- 
land’s real feeling for us. 

You have featured Maximilian Harden 
in a way that, I am sure, amazed no 
one so much as that estimable journalist 
and patriotic Teuton. Why not do as 
much for Bernard Shaw? He is at 
least as important a figure in England 
as Harden is in Germany, and we have 
all paid tribute to Shaw’s courage in 





| standing for the truth and warring on 


hypocrisy and sham. Hartford, Conn. 


Fairness and Honor 
By GrorGiANa D. CoyLe 


FTER reading the WEEKLY for near- 

ly sixteen weeks, I have learned to 
appreciate it, and to enjoy your view- 
points of the present times, as well as 
the attractive and forcible way it is ex- 
pressed. I am sure the WEEKLY has done 
much for the spreading of a sane and 


| fair view of the situation in Europe and 


in our own United States. If only fair- 
ness and honor would be upheld by al! 
writers, how much easier problems would 
be solved. 


A Friend to All 


By Harry KretscHMAN 


AM sorry to have to take exceptions 
to some of your articles, yet I do so. 
Harper's has always been a_ favorite 
with me, and although not a subscriber 
until last year, yet I have bought it quite 
frequently from newsstands. You must 
certainly know that there is a good 
sprinkling of respectable American citi- 
zens of German parentage who care more 
now to remain neutral in this lamentable 
conflict on the other side of the water, 
but who cannot, when such cartoons and 
articles which you give space for in your 
magazine appear week after week. 

I am not writing this merely to see 
myself in print and care not whether 
you print it or not, but I write as a 
friend, not only to you but also to the 
English as well as the German people, 
who have alike helped to make this a 
great and influential country. 

Otterbein, Ind. 


A Regular Visitor 


By G. B. KENNISTON 
HE writer is minded to take an old 
man’s privilege and inject into this 
communication a bit of personal history. 
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In 1864, after thirteen months’ confine- 
ment in Southern prisons, he was ex- 
changed, received his discharge from the 
army, proceeded to Maine (his home), 


married, and subscribed to HaArpEr’s 
WEEKLY. That winter the newlyweds 
read aloud, from Harper’s WEEKLY, 
Wilkie Collins’ Moonstone, then being 
published in its columns. The paper h: 
been a continuous and regular weekly 
visitor in our home ever since. Not 
always from the office, but also from the 
newsstands. 

It has been an important factor in the 
rearing and education of six children 
from infancy to maturity. It has also 
kept the parents in touch with the world 
and its interests. Its uplifting power on 
the republic cannot be measured. 

Hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: continue to mail my copy as here- 
tofore. Though the writer may not 
hope to enjoy its pages much longer, 
may it for many years continue its be- 
neficent work. 


Neutralic Deportment 


By R. P. CUNNINGHAM 
MONG the letters from correspond- 
ents appearing in the columns of 

Harper’s, it appears that a great many 
of them are taking you to task for the 
brand of neutrality that you affect. You 
are too Anti-German, if we are to take 
their word for it. Personally, we think 
you are prescribing just about what any 
wise doctor of neutralic deportment 
would order at this particular time. Ger- 
mans and Germany simply want to 
“hog” all of our sympathy. ’Tis a habit, 
this hogging business, that they have 
formed along other lines, and they have 
set it working on our sympathy and any 
support we may have to offer to the 
different countries at war in Europe. 

Darlington, Ind. 


The American View-point 


By Epitn FANcHER 
OUR articles on the war are most 
interesting and satisfactory because 
they present the American view-point so 
clearly and _ persistently. 

Our Chicago papers seem afraid to 
“call their souls their own,” perhaps ow- 
ing to the large German element in the 
city. 

Mr. Roosevelt is indorsed by every 
real American when he declares “we 
have no room in America for a Ger- 
man-American vote or an Irish-Ameri- 
can vote. We have no room for any peo- 
ple who do not act and vote simply as 
Americans and nothing else. To bear 
the name of American is to bear the 
most honorable of titles, and whoever 
does not so believe has no business to 
bear the name at all, and if he comes 
from Europe, the sooner he goes back 
there the better.” 

His essay on “True Americanism” 
ought to be studied in every sciool. 

River Forest, IIl. 
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